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ABSTRACT 

The easiest link for libraries to establish in 
relation to the learning society is the direct managerial link that 
many have with educational institutions. Libraries in schools, 
colleges, and universities of all kinds are significant parts o£ the 
education enterprise. They become more so when the emphasis of 
education shifts to independent learning and the heed for access to a 
wide variety of materials. A learning society , however , is made up of 
learners, with diverse heeds, whose access to ihfbrmatioh ahd readihg 
materials may be limited to the public library i While libraries have 
individual missions, there are overlaps in the kinds oE collections 
and other resources they of fer^ Each library must be small e to 

be manageable, and each needs to be linked with other libraries. 

Coordination of effort means that some activities and resources may 
be divided among libraries and agreements reached about what will be 
borrowed of loaned. Linkages stf ehgtheh ihdividual libraries when 
added to the traditibhal components of libfafy services^ Exchange of 
ihformatibh ahd materials, cbmmuhicat ibhs ^ ahd cbbperative decisibhs 
for soma libraries in hetwbrks br cbhsbrtia are becbmihg ihcreasihgly 
common. (JD) . 
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Whenever education is criticised or challenged, rm^'t be considered* 

the publication of Nation at Risk and other critiq\i^ti 5f3* education today 
causes the library community to review its priorities arid what it can do for 
the problems identified^ UnforttSateiy, the main response tends to be§:^'^, with 
a wli^tfiii: *'But why weren't we mentioned?" This attitude is roughly conp^rable 
to that of the citizens of cities who wf it^ to editors of newsmagazines when 
their places of residence are not included in the list of those inajbr citiies 
most likely to be bonded in a sneak attacki The intent is to say: We are import 
ant, we do make a difference, and this should be recogni^edi But too often ^ 
this comes across as second-guessing rather than the reaction of a full 

» 

participant in the educational enterprise^ 
LIBRARIES: WHAT THEY ARE 

That libraries are participants in education can not be challenged. Whatever 

definition of education or learning is Used, libraries are part of it. 

They are sources of information, open depositories of literature, sites for 

tutoring programs and almost every kind of self-help activity a cbmmuriity can 

envision, and they offer or are parts of many kinds of instructional programs. 

Libraries are part of education, but the parts they play vary by the kind of 

they are as well as 
library/ the iocatibri, the scope, the purpose, and the resources they have. 

Range of Types of Libraries 

The four major categories of libraries are public^ academic^ special arid school. 
The latter three are by definition most likely to be parts of other institutions 
but there are few hard arid fast distiricti-^ns among libraries. While most 
research libraries are assbbiated with universities, gdverrimerit arid public 
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libraries are nuinberea among them also. Mihy libraries in schools and cottsinu- 
hity bolleges have taken on some of the ^haracteristibs of public iibrariesi 
opening their doors to the commanity and lending inaterials beyond their imine- 
diate publics of students arid faculty, just as public libraries* especially 
in times when support has eroded, offer services arid materials closely coordi- 
riated with the schools in their communities. 

Each of these libraries has its subgroups also. Typically, brie thinks of the 
closely-linked branches of a public library system, but there are networks of 
many kinds among libraries. These include the automated linkages of some law 
libraries, the extension-site branches of academic libraries, and the develop- 
ing systems of multi-type cooperative library networks. Librarians and the 
libraries where they wOrk hat?e developed interesting mixes of autonomy 
and cooperation. And those mixes are shifting and changing all the time. 
The corporate library of a major industry may have a collection that stresses 
jc^yrnals for the attorne^rs, accountants* and marketing experts who make up mos 
of its clientele, but it may add some items of more general use if its loca- 
tion causes its users to rely on it for other reading materials, arid it will 

surely need„ from time to time, to use the resources of other libraries wheri 

I 

a potential client or a| possible merger requires background information in an 
area not earlier recognized as being in its purview. 

It is too easy to generalize about libraries, to picture that ail public lib- 
rary branches serve children, housewives and senior citizens; that school lib- 
raries, with their distinctive ties to the curricuitrn, have limited, very sim- 
ilar collections and clienteles; that academic libraries serve only the educa- 
tion-based needs of theli publics, and that special libraries are small* one- 
person operations with emphasis on personal services. These may be character- 
istics of many libraries in each category, but the picture of libraries is 
richer > more diverse than those characteristics suggests. 
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in their relationships, libraries aiiS have Sifferehf patterns and purposes, 
ft single library may be associated with other libraries because they are paii 
b£ the same community or linked through a common management, but it may be related 
to another group of libraries because of similar purposes of patterns 5f S^gani- 
zation, as various state universities within one state may be linked, while it 
shar^ bibliographic utilities with an entirely different mix of libraries. 
Each of these relationships may affect every aspect of the library's program 
of service. By agreements formal or informal, it may have been assigned a 
part of the collection for intensive development so that it may serve as a 
major resource for neighboring libraries in an area such as art, in return for 
assistance it may seek and get from another library in the cooperative effort 
that is emphasizing business or literature in its collection. 
Hniqueness ana^ Similarity of Missions 

NO two libraries h.ve identical missions nor identical means for achieving them. 
It is hard to iinagine that any library Soes not have as.part of its mission a 
commitment to the learning society that is .s broad as our civilization, and 
as narrow and focused as a neighborhood or a small group of users. Some lib- 
raries, notably those in schools and other academic settings, are committed to 
making it possible for users to use them more effectively, but even libraries 
that are seen as places for more personal service provide signage, personal 
assistance, and directions for users who wish to be able to conduct their own 
searches for rnateriaii 

Margaret Edwards, former coordinator of young adult services at the inoch Pr'att 
Free Library and a champion of direct assistance to library users, maintained 
that. the seven most hated words in the English language were: "took it up in 
the card c.tal.og." She was making the point that there should be space and 
time in a library's mission and in a librarian's day to provide help to any 
user Who needs it. The demands that are generated by computer-.^.isted refer- 
.^Solv an extension of those generated by searches in a card catalog 
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OT any robire txaditt6ml tool for the use of the library^ There may he fecarie 
confusion abbmt libraary iriissibhs and iearning when there is need to realize 
that there are leveXs- to that learning, rajiging from the flicker of an idea 
that comes from, wide reading in a variety of sources to the inOst prosaic addi- 
tion to ah inaiwidtial's store of information aixjut hov? and where materials are 
located an/(3 accessed in a. library's collrction» 

Library pexsmnel are hot always totally aware of what the full mission of their 
otvn libraries are, and they are often muddled about the missions of other lib- 
rarie's, "J^hen that is the case, how cari a searching, learning public -^be better 
inforraed? One ef the probleras of supposedly cooperative networking is that 
library personnel inay set limits on what they will provide for library users, 
with the limits based on rather harrow interpretations of mission rather than 
on the range of materials and services that are available within the network 
for the individual user. ICnowing that a user has access to a special library 
at work or to a school library often causes a public librarian to refer the 
user back to those resources without exploring the public library collection 
as fully as might be justified, tabitrary decisions about what will be made 
available to what kinds of public also obscure statements of purpose and mis- 
sion. "We don*t do that for students," or for children Or for non-residents or 
for people who don't pay taxes or for people who can not for whatever reason 
get the service elsewhere is a negative statement of a mission that often contradicts 
the formal mission statement. 

Students enrolled in fomal programs of study are undoubtedly the group best 
served and acknowledged as a target audience by libraries in the U.S. Libra- 
ries in educational institutions acknowledge this appropriately and formally, 
but public libraries also devote much of their effort to service to students. 
Even when the library in a school or college or university states that its nis- 
sibn is to undergird the curriculum by excellent service to students, it may 
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make deciii5ns that work against that stated miiiiSn and it may rie'ef. to make 
interpretations that extend its mission beyond that of the institution where 
it is located; 

It is in a library's inte^retatibh of its mission and the decisions and actions 
tesed on that interpretation that its quality is established. There have been 
nindiess decisions that, with hindsight, have some elements of humor were one 
not tinglingly aware that some siinilar ones are being enacted today. When the 
"new mathematics," for example, was introduced, some school librarians 
ruthlessly tossed out counting books because they were seen as contradictory 
to the emphasis of the curriculum. Similarly, there are academic liJsraries 
that take no responsibility for providing general reading for students or fac- 
ulty because their lofty mission is to provide the materials required for study 
and research. The fact that resident students may not be eligible to use local 
pabiic libraries or that other libraries and bookstores may simply be unable 
to provide general reading materials for the public in the college or univer- 
sity is simply ignored. 

Just as a mind does not grow on what is cut down to fit ifc - as librarians 
have maintained for years when they have resisted drastically abridged or 
edited versions of classics — so a library does not grow or help others to 
grow when its interpretation of mission and of its public is narrow. There 
Will always b« tensioh between what a public needs and wants and what a lib- 
rary can provide, but the opportunities to ease that tension need to be 
explored more than some libraries have been willing to do in the past, 
ft library's mission requires constant Review and dissemination. If it is under- 
stood by the staff, that is helpful; if understood by other librarians that 
have cooperative dealings with it or by its public, that is :rare but highly 
desirable. Incorporation of new services or technologies aiSost inevitably 
Change the missibri sbttiewhat; tJhen catalogs bri microfilm or automated circu- . 
latxon iyiteSs call users' attention to items they might not have known ib5ut 
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Otherwise, their expectiti5Ss aie raised. They are ihbre likely to request 
ihterlibrary loans or special purchaseSi When they know that the library uses 
a computer for some of its reference work, they begin to think it is reason- 
able for their home computers to be abi<a to cottmunicate directly with library 
computers to get infoSnation they want. The library's mission usually moves 
in the direction of expansion, and it is appropriate that it should. Consist- 
ent review and revision of the mission are desirable. 

Rather like other library protocols or policies, mission statements may be 
diluted if they are treated too casually arid chariged with too little thought. 
When reaching out to new constituencies or bfferirig riew. services, it is prob- 
ably better to err ori the side of being general and inclusive rather than being so 
specific that some groups may sense they are excluded or some services beyond 
the range of the library. 

Libraries have Commitments to quality as well as missions. Here, too, there 
is tension. There are those who believe that, iri attempting to attract a new 
public or to offer a new service or even to improve some aspects of service^ 
there will be a lesseriirig of quality. There is a widespread sense of ambi- 
valence in libfafies ^bout the urge to be excellent and the urge to offer 
equitable services to a variety of constituencies. The questibn that John 
Gardi-er asked twenty years ago: Can we be eqUal arid excellent too? still 
rings in librariaris' ears. In offering special assistance to students in 
remedial programs, will the library be giving less to gifted students? By 
adding videotapes for loan, will the library be stretching too thin the already- 
tight budget for materials? By being more aggressively involved in coopera- 
tive enterprises with other libraries, is there a risk of overwhelming the 
system with outside requests when thire is much to be done in developing 
programs of service for the primary public? 

Each library must detentiirie its bwri ariswers to questions like these, just 
as each library must s^ its 6wn missiori. Iri the long ruB> it is the iride- 
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penden5i and individuality of the li>^r.:ry that wiii deterrnine n,.hy of iti 
decisions, although relationships with other libraries and recognition of 
interdependenciis with them will surely affect those decisiSSi. 
Relationship^to^Dearning 

The easiest linK to establish for libraries in relation to the learning society 
is the direct managerial link that a n^ber of them have with educational insti- 
tutions. Ubraries in Schools, colleges and universities of all kinds .re cer- 
tainly, significant parts of the educational enterprise. They become mor. so 
when the emphasis of education shifts to independent learning, the need for 
access to a wide variety of materials, and the need for new publics to enter 
educations 

Recognition 5f the value of Engliih in eSuoition cries oui for libraries in 
ele-snt^ry and =e=5naary schools to be esssBtial resources ioi Saterials that 
„iU stimulate taste iid pleasure as »eil ,i develop r.<,uisite sSUls in rwd- 
i„, afid writing. AS Ratlin at Ris. i«d other cSitiques h.v. noted, there is 
a quality gap between available textbbofcs and »hat students should have t5 
read. Library Saterials can Kelp to fill that m. ott^i^ diversity of 
reading levels as «ell as diversity of subjiSt matter for 

students Who will be expected to enhance iheir stills in inglisfi co,u„uni«- 
tion. If students are to co„SSehend. interpret, evaluate, and use what they 
r..d; they aSe likelisr to do so if they are nOt all feaSing the m>^ .««rial.. 
E.ch.ng. Of taeai atout Wh.t i. read can be .cco«plish,a eveS if th. teacher 
responsible for English instruction doei not .now .ver, title or has nbt r.ad 
ev«y bool. tSat students afe reading and shaSiSg a^ohg theBselvei. Many lib- 
rary tools in c«n use can suggest „at»rials on iiSilar th.«es to sti^uUti 
discussion and ieal exchange of iSfortnatibn. 

«ritin,, listening, discuS.lng ideas Sail for infonnation but, n,or. than that, 
they can for differeSces of opinion and background, testing for authority and 
,..„.,cv. .nd .valuation of sources. >*il. no suW.ct «ea holds domain ov.r 
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these activities^ safely English courses arid library skills instruction are 
necessarily involved* Effective coordination of the provision of skills for 
students to work independently in these areas should be the intent^ so that 
sbnie iristructibri may cbrrie in the English program, others from library person- 
nel, but with 'understanding and information shared so that the best use is 
made of students' time, and so that the goal of learning thess skills is seen 
as more significant than the means of doing sbi 

When it cbmes to knowing the literary heritage and its meaning for today's 
life and culture ^ libraries again must be recognized as essentials School 
and public libraries probably do their mbst effective jobs in this area at 
the elementary ievei, when it is easier to get agreement oh what is good qua-^ 
lity material and when reading levels, tastes^ developmental levels and other 
characteristics of the readers are likelier to be similar than they are even 
in junior highs or high schbbls. Just as good teachers have always known 
about the need to capture and build on the right "teaching moment," library 
personnel as well as teachers need to be ready for good mbments when sugges- 
tions about reading, viewing, listening can best be made. 

In 1984, one should hot have to. point out that the literary heritage is not 
transmitted by books aloneo There are special values in group activities^ 
such as seeing films of listening to tapes or watching television in home or 
sctool settings that can enhance the values of the activities themselves.' 
It may be ^hau, when there are appropriate laments about the drastic budget 
cuts in materials or personnel, libraries need to turn mbro attention tb tar- 
geting media that students can find mbre readily on their television sets. 
This is not to say that libraries should not be aggress!^iireiy concerned with 
seeking budget improvements, but rather^ that they should be sources cf stimu- 
lus for students to increase their access to culture in many wayso 
Library materials in mathematics arid science have more often b^en seen as 
being "straight facts" than as being materials to stimoiate wonder, discovery 
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ii6SibUs^.«. .f o« t- H.. b«„ .he ffirea., .f ii^eraie. tH.u,>,tfulIV 
.earcfii.^ .ateri.l. in Si area, of science and .ath^aU.s. »„f ..tu..t.W, 
^1 UiraJies often ha,e „5t bein .t«n, in these .ina. coUections 

, „»;,viv tied to the curricula of the schools^ and it 

because they are not too neatly tied to rne c 

is the r.re science or mathematics teacher who requires or permit. - ox per- 
haps even ^ows al^ut - some of the materials that brin. those sub^.ct to 
life beyond textbooks and tests. 

It be that public libraries «ill hiv. tb exercise their appropriate initio 
ativ.. tb .all snch ..t.rial^ to the atte„tib„ bf teachers a„a .tuaente whose 
interest in sciences Say h.vi been stiilatea by recently recognized neeas for 
„or. ana bett.r b.c.,ro.„as in .cien=e= . s,„se of tbe constantly asv.lopin, 
«.ia of the sci.nc.s .ay best be aiSohstratea in iourn.l. »Here nev, finain,s 
or interpretations .r. reporteS. b« it .ill not be enough tb aaa these to a 

*. i^^iW thPin to the attention of 

iubscriptioh list without making some effort to call then, 

those who would be interested if tne, haa some introduction. 

■ .nere is scarcely a co-unity th.t aoes not have some industrial or research 

U..ary wnere science materials are tH* ma^or coSponint bf the coUectron. 

Student, and teachers ..y need to be intrbduced to such r..o«rce., eve, if 

,„,ety »f ..terials that mov. the «ria of science forw.ra. Xn . time when 
tne most isolated person must s.n.. .ome concern abbut the effects bfa.bestos 

. _ " r»n A more individual levels 

poisoning, acid rain, nuclear disama«ient, or, on a 

, : „^ the development of artificial organs, or the 

the effects of smoking or drugs, tne aevexup 

. ^i,. it is clear that it is not 3ust the college^ 

selection of an appropriate diet, it xs cxear 

^„„d student, .hb noea this Uhd bf »ateHals in wonderful profusion 

Ubrarles arc in a distinctive, ii hot unique, position t» reach 

.a una. of student.. Those who shy .... Ero. the sciente. may not reaU.e 

..... „„ais are ^ournallsi or hu*an services or any of a wide varrety 
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bf careers, the tiitie will come When they will heed to understand aspects of 
science in order to do their worki Efe:braries are places where the diversity 
of materials and the diversity bf users sfeould provide many lively and long- 
tera pLnteractionSa 

The social sciences, happily included among the Mew Basics, are oriented to 
methods and problems, rather as the sciences and mathematics aire, but there is 
a readier acceptance of linkages with them in libraries than is customarily 
true in the other areas — . probably because library personnel are more likely 
to be conversant with these fields. If the emphasis in these basics is to be 
on recognition of the understanding of times and places and ideas of some diver- 
gence^ there should be ho question that libraries must fee focal to such studies^ 
More than that, libraries, as sites for public meetings, debates > and presenta- 
tions of films and other mediae should be the natural places to test the 
great ideas of the social sciences. 

There is no question that access to computers is one of the benefits that lib- 
raries were among the first to offer their publics. Use of computers for lib- 
rary-related searching should be taken for granted by students as well as by 
other library users, in schools, locations bf computers in libraries can con- 
siderably extend access to them, and payoff in immediate values should be evi- 
dent. It is impbrtant, hbwever, to see that computers are nbt used just ^s a 
jazzier way to acquire the same information that one might get frbm a search 
through a card catalog or an index. If that is the case, it is probably a 
waste of resources. Co:npute^s have the capacity to provide more personalized 
services, and their capacities should be extended as far as possible. Bulletir- 
b5ard communications via computers have great appeal for young pebpie espe- 
cially, and these can be the means bf stimulating the ideas and the testing 
bf viewpbints that are noted as so essential both in the development of com- 
muriicatibii arid In the building of sound ideas in the social sciences. 
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; • . - -z miarititv and Jcihd of materials 
There ha3 beeS confusion in iibrari-ei about the quantity 

Recent statements that Engliih must be recog- 

t8 provide in foreign languages. Recent 

is a.si...l. .«ae«s .o o.H.r ^r... « «e.,.te„ avare- 

^ . n.h arid to serve the S:oun^ry's needs in commerce, 
ness and comprehension of English, and serv 

, T,-v,7-aries are logical sources 

aiplosac, aaJeBse, ana education ar* «lc.«e. Libraries are , ^ 

• , »f materials in fbi-eign language^ that are required i£ the Ian- 
for the variety of materials xu j.^ ^ 

,.a.e= are to h. «n .earned, and Xihr.ries .a aiso .he sources .or .an, .ore. 
materials ahout other cuit.es that need^o .a u.d in conjunction «ith .ora.gn 
language study i . ^v. -v 

.^»rials to those based on a specific method 
acquisition of foreign language materials 

T =^»rials for non-English-speaJcing members 
of teaching or have provided general materials 

- to o^Tn exists, but if libraries are 
of the public. Th. need for th... materials still exists, 

■ lamentation of reconSendations for education, they 
to assist in the best implementation ot rec 

• jr^ryi-a +n the U.S. who may 
need ai.o to serve as bridges to English for ne„ residents in 

neea ,o be .ti^uiated and .u^or« in th.ir. ,Horts t.«a.ter English. 

C0..erati,e collection development an* e,ch.n,es of foreign- language materia s 

, ^ ffiilizea so that the effort reSuirea to locate good 

among libraries should be . _ 

,i,rary materials published in Sther countries can serve 

. ^ There is a tendency for eager readers of 
greatest economy of time and money. There 

^ aterials to exhaust the collections available to them 
some foreign language materials to ex 

nnless the .oU.ctions are con.i.tentl. developed an. Saint.ined .th the 

ety and fresiSess that exchanges a«ong several libraries can .ti»ul.te. 

„ the .ff.« cre.t..more co.pet.nt readers in foreign iangu.g.. is success- 

- . ..nds foi library mateJtals that appeal to thes. readers 
fuli there elll ensue demands for liora y 

, - diet PiriodiMis in foreign languages are 

■ as piit of their general reading diet. Per , i 

■ - - , „,,avely SS^ ac^isitibn, «.t thoughtful developoent of pub 

an immediate and relatively ea y . ^ 

^t^i also have to occur if libraries are to 
lishing and imports in these areas will also 

fbr a culturid, bi= or tnulti-iingual public. 

be adequate sources -^"^^ 
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The^e is no aspect of cu^^iculuin that is separate or uncoHnected with libraries, 
career aHd vocational materials and programs, guidance assistance for students 
entering the world of work or planning further study, and many liSks with the 
fine and performing arts are provided in libraries. These are areas where stu- 
dents' personal inclinations and ideas determine whit they want and when they 
want it, ^ tM settings of libraries should be good places for them to explore 
the wealth of available resources, fiany edudatidnar and general media provide' 
useful introduction or background about various careers, and the linkages that 
libraries have established in providing access to free ano inexpensive materials 
from industries and government should serve students well in these areas. 
Especially in regard to information about vocations and careers, there is great 
need for good organization of materials for easy retrieval, along with the means 
to locate related materials on topics that might not be first requests. For 
example, the high school junior who is considering a career in health care may 
need to be encouraged to explore dietetics or industrial hygiene as well as the 
,ore traditional nur.iftg or medical careers. Informed library personnel .nd 
well-organized, current collections are essential to assist in making these 
connections. It 'should go without saying that good relationships with guidance 
personnel in educational institution." is essential for libraries if these needs 
are to be served. 

in referring to all the good basic learning that studenti ihbuld have b^f^rfe 
they enter secondary schools, g^^ion at Risk observes that "These elemen- 
tary years should foster an enthusiasm for learning and the development of the 
individual's gifts and talents." (p. 27) There could scarcely be a better dcfi- 
■ nition of what c.n occur when .elementary school children develop early and last- 
ing pleasures in libraries. Planned visits by classes to the school or public 
library are only the tip of the iceberg. Access to a library for quick research 
sustained effort in vvdrk on a project and acquaintance with libraries and 
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„„f=rtuna«ly. jui. federal londs in ^id-l.SO-s ,.v. .l.».ntary s.hcol 

ii;^!^ *jif->srtrawal of those funds has 

liblratles tkeii biggest boost ever; the withdrawal 

Had impact on these prbgrsms that li aiastib and tragic; 

n is net .a.y to piSve that .latentary sShool libraries in ihSselves ha« a 
n^ioi ettect on the childien who have access to the.. In a «ay, the libraries 
bale beiB doomed by their saiiesses. »ere schools have invested wisiiy and 
W.11 in the instructional progran, elementary school libraries are a part o£ 

it, but then all the good cdsponents of instruction combine f5r e.cS115nce,^ 

and, by corollary, when good schbbl libraries are miiSing, so aEe the othsr 
components of instruction that are essential for excellenci. it also tal.es 
starving libiiJies a Ibn, time to die, and in elementiiy schools, where the 
need for ourrent Sateri.li may not. bi as critical as in s5Se oth.r settings, 
students and teachers 5an survive for some tine on a library collection that 
is not being Sustained. But ti.i is running out in many schools where this 
,s the cise. These libraries need t. b. revived, notably with peisonnel who 
can conduct sound library prograis. as well as with Saierlals. 
Having noted that Sany libraries have their impact on leaiSing .hithar they 
are loc.t.d in educational institutions 5r not, wS should ilio commint on whe- 
ther they ar. primarily places for infor.ati6. or not. They must be both more 
than tnfoiSation places and less th.n informatloS pUcii. If information is 
ta.a« to refei to all the resouiSes thst infonn and inspiri. stimulate and 
satiify. Offer question, as ,.11 as Answer., then surely libraries are inform- 
ation Piaoes. But they ar. nbt merely locations where individuali or gr^ps 
visit 5r call to add facts to th.ir collections. E.ch library iates . Slightly 
different diSision shout the extent to which the user mutt find information 
contrasted. with the S.rVioes provided tb «^a- information in the broadest s.n.. 
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Questions about the extent to which library users are or should be independent 
in their use of libraries will probably be. with us as long as there are libra- 
ries and users i Here, too^ each library has sortie rttix of responses. There nay 
be telephone connections in the stacks of university libraries where people can 
get a quick answer on directions, just as there are in many public arid special 
libraries telephone reference centers wh^re questions are answered within the 
limits of carefully selected reference T^sources. With the technology 
of the telephone, tapes providing brief definitidris of medical treatment or 
information for tenants or owners of pets have been developed in many libra- 
ries. However, it is frequently true that easy-access reference is not pro- 
vided as readily to studerits as to other members of the public. The joke 
about the student who calls to ask for definitions of ten words — evidently 
part of a homework assignment — and finds he can r^t drily five at a time con- 
cludes with his outwitting the librarian by making as many additiorial calls as 



necessary. 

What this points up is the need that can not be noted too often: libraries need 
good, consistent Rapport with the -faculties of schools so that student needs 
cari be meshed with those of other parts of the public, arid so that the purpose 
of homev;brk assignments will not be lost by having too ready assistance from a 
librarian provide answers when it was the method of finding those answers that 
was one of. the goals of the assignment. 

Twenty years ago, heavy student use of public libraries for school assignments 
was so overwhelming that it was a major focus of an aririual conference of th% 
Americari Library Association. Since then, the dwindling emphasis on homework 
has virtually elimiriated the problem in terns of heavy demand. However, if 
recommendations from current edudatiorial critiques do lead to increaises in home 
work assignments, the problem could be with us again, and larger than ever. 
Sirice the number of elementary and secondary students who attend schools in 
neighborhoods other than their own is large and evideritly growirig larger, the 
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libraries in their coS«Sities may be ili-prepaied with either information or 
other resources to assist th^ in their required studiei. This points up the 
need for coordinated response among libraries to the recormnendations being imple- 
mented to improve education. Every kind of library may need to be alerted to 
the quests that students will undertake if truly creative, demanding hSmework 
assignments are made. The purpose of thd.. assignments vUl be thwarted if a 
few parents, for example, simply transmit. the request to the special librarians 
in their places of work and carry answers or materials home. This underscores 
the need for all libraries, all librarians to be aware of the purpose of school . 
requirements and committed to assisting in the most appropriate ways -- which 
.ay often mean spying, "No - you may find th.t yourself," and, wh.n necessary, 
providing the clues or guidance that makes the finding possible. 
The need for excellent reference skills among library personnel (not just among 
librarians) is critical when school assignments are being considered. Inter- 
viewing, interpreting, listening, and trying out possible solutions are all 
part of the reference encounter. In recent years, fortunately, there has been 
.ore emphasis on this, .kills in the education of lilrarians. Unfortunately, 
there has been less emphasis on the need to know n^terials and to access them 
rapidly .nd well. In some instances, the prospect of referring users to 
* other libraries has cansed librarians to do that rather than to pursue elusive 
materials in th.ir own libraries. Distinctions need to be m.de between 
too easy referral and using other libraries for referral when appropriate. 
Studies have been made of when the "end user" (i.e., the individual who actually 
wants information or material in . library) should use libraries' various tech- 
nologies independently and when it is more cost-effective or efficient for a lib 
rary staff member to conduct searches in dat. bases. Historically, this contro- 
versy repeats one that raged when the first libraries opened their stack areas 
so that users 65uld enter them. The stakes are somewhat higher now, because 
access: to many data bases is e|,ensive, aBd wasted tin^e counts heavily in tele- 
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concndnications costs as well as in computer time and the time of the user and 
others who in?y have to wait for access; Until ccsmputer proficiency is more 
widespread, it is probable that library personnel will conduct many searches 
for users/ but the tide of demand for independence and the ability to exercise 
that independence are sure to rise. The people who joked once about replacing 
librarians with little black boxes may sense their jokes coming true. In the 
real world, however, what will continue to be needed for some time to come is 
guidance from library personnel about access to data bases and, perhaps eq^aally 
essential, assistance in interpreting and using what is located there. 
Publics Served 

Among the things we know for sure when we deal with a lear.iing society is that 
learners will be diverse in age, background, size, competence, and willingness 
to work to achieve their learning goals « Equally diverse are the means of 
achieving those goals* IThLle some libraries — often community college and 
public — provide television monitors for students pursuing individual courses 
of study, there are others where reserve or reference collections, pamphlet 
files/ and listening rbbns provide a part of the response to the public's learn- 
ing heeds- 

There is considerable overlap among these publics, and this is likely to increase- 
As high schools respond to criticisms of course offerings, they send busloads 
of students to community coiiege'i or universities to take laboratory sciences 
in appropriate settings. Does the studest-^hin have to use the high school lib- 
rary for most courses, but go trailing back to the post-secondary institution 
for course-related materials there? t^hen large numbers of students are involved^ 
it is probably the library in the high school that should adjust and provide the 
required resources, but that may not be true when two or three computer geniuses 
from that same school take individually tutored classes at another location. 
Adults returhihf to school iriay be willing to drive miles for the courses they 
\/ant6nce br twice a week* but it has been effectively proved' that they wiii not 
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Sake additibnal trips to uie the libraries at those same institutions. They 
nay siek resources fron, libraries hearer where they wo^k or live, 

regardless of the misisions of those libraries. VThen libraries can readily miit 
such needs, there are no problems, but when special materials or equipment are 
requested, the students may be encouraf ed to go elsewhere to satisfy their 
needs. This is an area in which tjore aggressive cooperative efforts could have 
many good effects. Too often, a request from a student is discounted simply 
because it originates with a student. Competent assistance in the li&rary may 
result in finding appropriate substitutes, and even more imaginative responses 
nay lead to the establishment of mini-collections from the college or univer- 
sity library to satisfy such demands. 

The libraries in educational institutions may have no direct way of knowing 
that students in their programs are making demands on other collections. The 
value of a. well-used network of communications among libraries in a geographic 
area is that this kind of use can be reported and ways to address the needs "can 
be discussed before the problem becomes too large or widespread. 
The mobility of faculty is another part of the picture.. In some schools, the 
end of the School day signals a total exodus, and few teachers frequent the school 
library before cla.se. begin. A teacher in an inner-city elementary school com- 
mented to ne at a workshop vrtiere many relevant books were displayed that 
she had no idea there were so many good materials she could be introducing to 
the children she taught. a^e had been regularly borrowing materials from 

the suburban public library near where she lived without ever finding stories 
that vx^uld be successful with the children in her school. Had she asked for 
assistance? So. Had she gone to any library in or near the school? No. 
would this mismatch have gone on forever if she had not happened to attend the 
workshop? Alas, perhaps it xrfdUld. 

This also means that ihy library that serves an. unselected public needs constantly 
to identify its users and their needs ih ord.r to provide the best service. While 
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there a^i gbbd sources for strategies On conducting iihiai'y cbinnuhity surveys, 
shrewd observation and open cbimtiunicatibhs with the public can provide rauch 
useful information; ft public trarispbrtatioh transfer point way be relocated^ a 
schboV chihge itsjtime of clbsing> br a college extension course^ reio.cate ~ and 
ail have their impact bri library use patterns, knowing the public in orcJsr to 
provide better service does hot just rrieah learning a few names of regular users, 
it also means finding out more about where they cone front, what their time pres- 
sures are, and how these and other chas:acteristics may affect their use of lib- 
raries. 

There is bne group in the library public that may need more focused time in the 
library. These are the latch-key children, a large and increasing number of 
children of school age who are on their own from the time school is out until 
parents or responsible adults return home for the day. Several studies of this 
group of children have presented information about the loneliness, fear, arid 
potential dangers they feel or create. Several of the studies have concluded 
that What is needed is a bommunity institutibri that will .permit the children to 
come in, perhaps registering so that their parents will have some record of 
where they are, erigage iri activities or read, and leave for home nfter a few 
hours. One would thirik that this is practically a description bf the public 
library, but the longstanding resistance of , children' s librarians to servirig 
■ as quasi-babysitters is the major obstacle toward working out some reasonable 
program bf services for latch-key childreri. It nay be that longer school days, 
as proposed in R Nat ion at Ri s k and eliiwhere, uill alleviate or resolve this 
problem. If not, it is surely brie for more careful study and action by those 
who %«5uld lead public libraries iritb riew social responsibilities. 
The jbiriirig of efforts to p^bvide better library service from all kinds of lib- 
raries begiris with communications, an increase iri uriderstanding of other kinds 
6f libraries arid their nissioris and resources.-. In effective systems, newsletters 
bi biiietih-board use bf computer terminaii rabng libraries can supplement teie- 
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phone cSSnnuhicatibris, but somewhere in the piaHnihg> rrieetihgr:, preferably held 
in some of the 5ooperatinf libraries, or scheduled Visits should enhance inter- 
ests and potentials f5r cooperative service to the learning society, it is more 
complicated than most piSpli realize to plan a "iibrarin-f or-a-day" activity in 
which library personnel exchange locations fo3f a day, but it can be a most pro- 
ductive experience. Actually having to use the collection in another library and 
to recognize some of the problems it or another kind of public can create can 
do much to increase understanding of other libraries. 5rom that understand- 
ing comes more effective cooperation. 

Planning for any large-scale or long-term cooperative venture, such as a deli- 
very system or automated circulation control, requires c5inmunications on many 
levels. It is difficult to keep all -levels of staff within one library or sys- 
tem informed, arid increasingly Complex to see that decisions are made at appro- 
priate levels and cbmmuriicated where and when they need to be knovm. Totally 
open corrSunication's, with whole library staffs speculating on when bids will be 
opened or who will win out in the matter of getting morning rather than after- 
noon deliveries, can be destructive. Communications need t5 be managed gust as 
libraries need to be managed. 

school libraries are traditionally ^he last type of library to be included in 
any multi-type cooperative of libraries, and this also means that they often 
come in when the initial bursts of enthusiasm and injections of funding haVe 
passed. Often, school libraries are deliberately delayed when they request 
access to systems, because of tw6 stereotypes that still prevail: ail school 
library collections are alike, so they won*t have much to offer, and school lib- 
raries are self-sufficient because of the limited demands made of them. Neither 
of these has much validity today, but the stereotypes persist. A major effort 
heeds to be made to stimulate and assL-nilate school libraries to be active 
parts of formal cooperative efforts" ambrig varibus types of libraries. 
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GOALS AND EXPECTATIONS 
As has been discussed > libraries have individual nissibils, but there are over- 
laps in the kinds of collections and other resources they have to offer, as well 
is in the publics they serve- Planning of libraries has been encouraged, but on 
the whole, it has not been effective, and current fiscal constraints have 
farther limited good planning. 
Evaluati6n-o£--L ibr a r i ei S 

Judging what is good about a library is somewhat nvore difficult than to judging 
what is good about a school- There are many focuses of interest, nany kinds of 
services — to individuals, to groups, to the community beyond the library to 
explore and to evaluate. One of the most promising suggestions of recent years 
has been that libraries should be evaluated in terms of what they do rather than 
what they have, vmile it is certainly t^ue that libraries without resources of 
many kinds can not provide for their publics' needs, it is too true that libra- 
ries may have resources but not display or utilize them effectively, perhaps 
not even have the resources appropriate for their public 

no statement of standards for libraries has ever been ideal. There is, first 
of all, discussion about whether standards really are minimums or optimums, whe- 
ther any library meets them if they seen too high, whether they are Worth consi- 
dering if they aie too low, etc. And yet, there is a certain reassurance in 
counting things: books, people, transactions, chairs, hours; Some standards 
and measures are essential if libraries are to be able to justify themselves in 
budget discussions or to describe and compare themselves adLquately when consi- 
dering cooperative efforts with other libraries. Designation of a library as a 
good one to turn to when others have not been able to fill a request 
requirc-s recognition of the quality and quantity Of resources that make it 
a good prospect when other library resources have been exhausted. 
'.Jheh deteminirif the extent to which libraries really serve the learning soci- 
ety, hov/ever* evaluative techniques must consider the extent to which libraries st 
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™xat. »eM is s.tii, th^ii pffiHcs. . library .^.t appears to be totally 

self-sufficient is Sfobably ai.appointin, it. users .o« frec^.ntly t*an one 
tfiit re,ul.riy .alls o. .th.r iibrariei f.r a..i.t.«.e. ffie lear„i„, .»=iety 
.enaias Ubr.ri.s tHat lea^ t6 .t... resources a„a tKat estaSlis. tK. .«>«eetian. 
tnat peoSi. naea to utilize tfien. Th..e connections .iy ^ tmc. dellv^rU. of 
interlibrary loan,, tilep«„e resSon.es t. ^estions. or =o»puter Un,=a,es witn 
data banks* 

It is p^actiCliy axiomatic to not. that library us.r. «Ho are accusto.,.a to ,ood 
service ana at l,..t aae^ati resources are nore a^anain, than those who hay. 
„o laaa »hat , library .a„ provide. Us.r satisfactioS, in it..lf . is not an aae- 
^ate *ans Of evaluation, but it does ,iv. .^e useful clues for assessment. 

Planning . _ _ 

S-^ort- a„a loh,-rSn,. Plans for libraries ab5una. Th.y ar. not of unif.r« ^a- 
lity. ana Probably the lon,-r»,e pl^S ar. »oie U.ely to be extant ana of fair 
^,,Uty. >mat ienas t. be lac^n^ i. . relationship Bet„,.n plans a„a reaUty. 
a charting .f steps .o b. ta.en « achieve th. ,oals of .he pl.n. .1-st every 
Hna Of library «ouia Benefit £r« .eviewln, or writing su5h plani ^e»: =o.n, 
this at a ti.. *en the neea for libraries to be r.cb,nizea - ana to r.co,nize 
themselves in relation to the learning society couia »ell leaa .o clearer 

3 i. t-^ c,=rx7e bett-er the needs related to 
recognition of what libraries need to do to serve bett.r 

iearn.ing. • 

; 7.^. ^^ =rti^ities with timed goals can libraries 
Only by planning and comparing lator activities wxi:n 

• ' n^+-e.n there are ideas afloat 

get a sinse of What they aie really acco»plr.,-.ing. Often, 

to th. effect Shat Pu.bUc librarians .ill visit schools ra,ularly. mth.ut a plan 

eSenas fbr lo^er a„a Icng.r perioas. .ooe ..r.ices Say b. s«.onal, but th.y 
neia to be pLnhea <,ell in aay.n«; ana, »hen thiy involve other libraries or 
.aucitiSnal institutions. H,os. ..haaules « pri.ritias also need to be part of 
the Pla„= soie efforts that Say initially .ppear to b, uncoorainatea .an be 
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repeated and offered again urttii they become parts of significant coordinated 
efforts. A public library supervisor of chiidren*s services^ for example, was 
constantly annoyed that she was not invited to speak at the first public school 
teachers* 5:eeting of the fall* She arid her cdlleagues offered to speak to fac- 
ulty meetings in ew^ry school instead^ a practice which seeia^d to be redund^t, 
but which was widely wslcomed. The school library supervisor invited 

her public library colleague to the opening Kieeting, knd the visitor's eyes were 
opened to the problems of information overload. VThfet^. e^^entu^iy she achieved her 
goal of being on the program, she continued the TOll-established p,t:actice of talk- 
irig to faculty in their o\m schools where questions and discus sibri flowed more 
freely* and where a snore persorial Relationship coald be achieved .„ 
Coordination of Librari es in Sy^ t^ ns , States ^ eto^ 

Cooperative accomplishment among libraries are matters of history and current 
accomplishment- Host of thf^ have been achieved by moral suasion, with lib- 
raries coirtbining forces to improve or extend services. However, many coopera- 
tive efforts have been strongly supportea by funding patterns that have rewarded 
thbse libraries willing to cooperate* State library agencies, for example, have 
sponsored workshops oh better supervisibri bf personnel bringing toge- 
ther directors of small and medium-sized public libraries to stimulate 
mbr?^ cbbperatiori among them, or they; have offered computer terminals to libra- 
ries that will sign ^ri for a common circulation system. Cooperation has cer- 
tainly thrived in atmospheres like ^hese. 

Coordination is something else acjairi. t-Jhat is bfteri missing in cooperative 
efforts is real coordination so that services and resources are planned as 
efficiently as possible. When funding has been the carrot that encouraged cooper- 
ation, witbdiravral of furiding for whatever reason has all too often beeri the 
cau?.2 for stoppage ot slo\:^^<m in ^/orkirig toward a common goal. Coordinatibri 
implies leadership and a recognized directibri of effort. These are not always 
present in the sii^piest cooperative efforts. 
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Well-established systens of libraries are coordinated efforts; ft pi6bl^ 
that has beset libraries through all tiSe has been that each library needs to 
be ^ali enough to be rnahageable, and it needi t5 be linked to other libraries, 
but if they are only sirtilar ^all nodes in a network, they may not offer real 
strength. Coordination of effort neans that some activities and resources nay 
be divided among the libraries, some agreements reached about what will be bor- 
rowed and loaned. Government document collections, for example, may be in dif- 
ferent depths in different locations, but an information service can Call 
attention to those governmeht publications that v;buld be "good 

buys" in other locations. _ 

Gne of the best benefits of the decades of strength of the Library Services and 
construction Act was the strength it offered to state library agencies. Not all 
have had long-term success, but many used that period of gro.^h to become force- 
ful advocates for library development in their states and real coordinating agen- 
cies, providing the stimulus for Reference, net^rorks, relationships with library 
education programs for pre- service and in-service education, and leadership in 
planning and evaluation of library service throughout the state. 
There is a dark side to this picture- Often state library agencies have no 
rapport with school libraries within their states. Or the rapport may be infor- 
mal and fairly ineffective. This has 5ften been a barrier to truly effective 
coordination of planning among all types of libraries within the state. V?hiie 
it is desirable for school library consultants in state agencies to be associ- 
ated with the educatiSS branch of state government, ' they need to have the free- 
dom to work across agency lines to establish good liaison with state library col- 
leagues. In some states, where the state library agency is housed in the educa- 
tion unit, this effort still needs to be Sade because school library consultants 
or supervisors are in another part of the unit. There is some irony in the fact 
that when state library personnel were fewer, they were better able to 

keep in touch with colieaguei and to work toward common gSiia even with resources 
Sore meager than those available to then today. * . ' 
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Constraints 

Probieins of turf ^ as suggested above^ are constraints oh cooperative effort 
ainong libraries and, indeed, can be problems even in the provision of services 
to individuals • It is not unconunon for libraries within the same cooperative sys 
tern to have conflicts about which one can better serve a coptiunity that lies on 
a inutuai border- There are instances^ toor when the cooperative system cexh 
result in poorer servie^ to areas that are not initially well served. If, for 
exainple, a neighboring public library offers excellent resources, many residents 
of a cbmunity with more limited quality of library service are attracted to the 
better libraxy. Th^ losers, in the long run, are the residents of the comnunity 
with the poorer library who do not have the means of trahspbrtatibh or the per- 
sonal drive to stimulate them to go where resources are better. There was a time 
when, in a situation like that, those with drive would turn their energies toward 
improving v/hat was theirs* Now, with cooperative systems and reciprocal borrow- 
ing^ there is less incentive for this kinds of leadership. And often it is the 
school population v;h6 suffer most^ because children are more limited in where 
they can travel and students in high schools may not have the time or transport-- 
ition to go beyond their ovm library. 

Just as the attitudes of leaders in librariahship led to the development of good 
cooperative systems, it is attitudes of librarians and others that place con- 
straints on them, Reasons or excuses for not linking resources with other lib-- 
rcxries can be based oji apparent strengths as well as v;eaknesses. Some 
library personnel assess their o\^ views of what is right for the patron rather 
than exploring a patron's real heed and interest* The stories of libraries that 
refuse to request an item on interlibrary loan because they do hot wish to bor- 
row from a smaller or less prestigious library are not just apbchryphal. 

The directors or trustees of those libraries may not even^awar^j bf value 
judgments made by members of their staffs, but that does not help the patron 
who is caught in a kind bf power squeeze. 
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an. .at«ia.. So pa..on.. .«.in Xi.iS« Hn^C. al.o in 

pe.son„.l - ia .H. =a„=e o, n^r. ^ peopU *I0.- an. in t.e 

<,„aU.V s.a« ^fe^-- .o. sa.a.U. - .He .o.e U.„r.a„. as a.vo- 
.a«. ... -rvica an. a. .a.i,n..= an. provi.e.s o, .Ha. ..»ice 

diminished. 

^ . . libraries offer to the learning society ire determined by the 

The services that libraries orrer ^ 

. materials, and physical facilities that can be de- 
amount and kind of personnel, materials, 

. ..o,«e .HO. ..ic.. .Ha. ..a....a. co»Poen.. . . . 

L ona .Ha. ... a. o. .H. an. .Ha. ..ea. .H.. .....a. 

„filized- that is the linkages among libraries, 
strengths when well utilizea. 

■ ; — „Xf ail airect proviaers; IHe qua- 

^ha psopla WH5 provi.^ libr^y ""-'^^ _ _ 

^ 1. ae.,^.naa .Ho. .Ho .a.e .ec.ion^ ^ .H, la.o.. o. 

p,..a. .=U...a a. .aU a. .Ho. «0 aaciaa Ho„ «an, .S^ac. H.aa.n. 

••, ™.fprials Michael Buckland has commented 
be permitted for accessing juvenile materials. 

-1- i.^ -hVio need for concern 
on .Ha ...i.-.inas." .f Xi^aH.n.Hip. an. .Hi. .a, appiy .o 

ii „ell as .o .he fractioning of liB . 

ibou. »Hat ma, appaar .o ba minor aatails as 

pa..onnal in.o .any aiffa.an. spacializa.ions .n. .»,pa.an=ias. 

- . fo» .Ha .a^o. professional co.pO„an. of libr.., sarvica, bu. a.on. 

Librarians form the major f oer- 

. i.w^ries are public relations specialists, per 
their professional colleagues in libraries Hbrari^.s 

, ^vhers In public service areas, librarians 
sonnel officers, accountants, and others. In P . , ^: „ 

Sonne J. • 4^-, „f nprsbnnel including 

•,=^^c^<^ as Well as by a variety of personne 
are assisted by other specialists as well 

.acHnicai ..sis.an.s an. ..Ha.s « a.i. in .Ha rn.ia. .as.s of ii..a. a. 

- , ,^V(are the humanities > 

; „ likely to come from backgrounds where tne 

icei fcibrarians are most i-iKeiy 

- - ^5ilege specializations- As a result. 

social sciences* or education were their college 

gy 
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high Value is placed on lib^a^iaHs with strengths in the i5ieS5es and nathe^ 
maticii As school curricula enphaiizi thbse areas more, this value is likely 
to increase. Understanding the structure of a discipline is essential if one is 
to provide the best library service to resources and students in that discipline, 
but the real specialization in librarianship is in the identification, organiza- 
tion, and inplementation of resources in a variety of disciplines. There is als6 
need for people who can work well with diverse publics, interpreting people as 
well as library resources in order to bring the tv/o together to best effect. 
Library personnel are usually public employees. Their numbers are not always 
sufficient in terms of service needs, eVen when there are limited opportunities 
for employment. Their oritmtation toward service also means ^hat they may accspt 
positions with salary and status far inferior to the levels their education and 
competence should demand. If anything, their salary and status, on the whole, 
are on at least as low a level as teachers, but, because in any community, they 
are likely to be fewer in ntanber than^ teachers and difficult to classify in col- 
lective bargaining or other pro-active groups of public employees, they have usu- 
ally been ineffective in improving their status. Add tn that the fact that, with 
positions being more limited because of fiscal constraints, some library person- 
nel are willing to work for far less than appropriate compensation, and the best 
and most promising newcomers to the field may be irresistibly drawn either to the 
more entrepreneurial parts of the profession or to other fields, and there is a 
lessening in quality of personnel that causes u:>e cycle of low pay and low status 
to reinforce itself^ 

Many libraries have long traditions of. effective use 5f volunteers, and their con- 
tributions to librarianship need to be recognized and appreciated. There are 
many kinds 5f work for volunteers to accomplish in libraries, but. ideally, they 
need direction, 55ordination. and opportunities for education to perform at the 
highest level possible, investment in Volunteer programsj:an be another coopera- 
tive effort shared by several libraries. This is not to say that volunteers dan 
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hot carry major" «sponsibility for some prS^faias. Tutoring programs in ptablic 
libraries targeted for out-of^schbbl adults as well as for students have bene- 
fited from the work of volunteers. Wiere is considerable appeal in working with 
aduit illiterates, but often more skill and patience are required than are first 
apparent. For these roles also, volunteers need to be carefully selected and 
provided with the resources they need for success. 
Materials 

The collections of library resources are characterized by their diversity in 
formats, levels of" difficulty, and organization. The content of collections is 
affected by many external factors, notably the budget available for purchase of 
materials and the space to house them, but also by availability of materials in 
other centers. Reserve collections, for example, in many academic libraries have 
been transformed as paperback books have becone more readily available in book- 
stores, but increasing costs may clause a shift back to the library's providing 
many titles in considerable duplication. 

Every library balances needs that are immediate with those that are either less 
obvious or deferable to some other resource. Providing materials for students 
usually carries the requirBment that many items should be available to circulate, 
but that may work against the research and reference needs of other groups in the 
academic community. Libraries have often taken the stance that they must set 
limits on materials purchased for general collections in order to serve scholars 
in the community more effectively. And yet, much of that service to scliolars 
may consist of steady interlxbrary borrowing from richer, more relevant collec- 
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serial publications are like anchors of the library collection. Essential they 
are, but their .heer weight ar,d the commitment that libraries tend to have toward 
continuing what has been begun have caused larger and larger percentages of lib- 
rary budgeti -tb be devoted; to their maintenance. Even their housing and physical 
arrangement raise iSme of the tough.st queitions aboUt library collections. Ought 
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they be kept as separate itiSs fbr multiple access or bound 5r located together 
in what may appear to be more loi±5ai order? While photocopying hai eased some 
problems of access to journals and othe^ ii^ial publications, and considi^abie 
improvements have been made in indexing and providing subject access to them, serial 
publications are a resource that the learning society recognizes as essential with- 
out being near anything like agreement on their relative values, 
computer software, videodiscs and videotapes as well as more traditional media 
are especially significant in libraries serving students. EVen libraries that 
pride themselves on being organized in orderly subject categories usually make 
exceptions for some collections to be by format. One reason that students espe- 
cially need orientation to specific libraries in addition to overall information 
^ about how to use libraries is to call their attention to such variations in access. 
If libraries are to participate in the cultural awakening of students as well as 
in other aspects of their education, they must also provide either in the library 
or in some convenient location opportunities to use the varied media they include 
in their collectibris. 

in educational settings, libraries usually benefit from recommendations for pur- 
chase from various parts of the user community. Selection is not exclusively, 
nor, in many instances, primarily the task of library personnel. Their 
task is to develop cooperatively with the community the policies and guidelines 
for rational selection of materials. Collections that do not include some mate- 
rials that offend some people are probably not providing the ranges of opinion 
and the variety of formats that a learning society should demand. The biggest 
impediment to collections that stimulate ideas is probably the selector's fear 
of being responsible for purchasing and providing what may seem less than "safe." 
Thus, high school students ard delayed in their encounter, with adult materials, 
and elementary school students find nothing that is controversial on their school 
or public library ifiiives. Libraries need occasionally to remember thac 
it is ideas, not things, that are their content; 
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Physi cal F a c iiities 

Libraries are places. Because they are, iib«^^ personnel who are respoSiibie 
for them have responsibilities different from thoie 5f teachers who are more 
like tenants than proprietors of classrooms. Libraries require different kinds 
of space for materials and people ^d -.heir various kinds of interaction. Even 
the most limited branch of -a public library may be expected to offer some refer- 
ence services, some space for quiet study, a place for a conversation among stu- 
dents, and a place for library staff to work. On larger scales, demands for all 
these activities and for access at round-the-clock tto.es are considerably 
increased* 

Libraries in educational settings need to maintain their close associations with 
the rest of the institution as well as an atmosphere that is conducive to the 
best use of the library itself. The problems of discipline and community mal- 
aise that affect education today are highly visible in libraries, too. 
an ideal society librari.. would be Pl-sant communal 

gathering places. The fact is that, because they are oft.n large and impersonal, 
and because they have no single place for the focus of attention (as laboratories, 
for example, ari more likely to have) , libraries may exemplify th. v.orst of set- 
tings when they become gathering places for gangs or are divided up into units 
of workers, drones, and mischief-makers- 
• Libraries have long since given up the pretence 5f being quiet places. Library 
personnel today probably spend more ti^e defending the need for the noise of 
business (copying machines, computers, typewriters, seminar rooms, etc) than 
they do insisting on relative quiet. In any accessible setting, either within 
a larger building or in a building of their own, libraries must have good traf- 
fic patterns, and when well planned, these can encourage better use with less 
nois^ and discipline problems. Library hour, typically are far longer than 
those of the instructional pregtaifS Mm s^rve directly or indirectly, so the 
facility needs to allow for individual use with some personal security. 
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Linkages 

Linkages aiibrig •libraries iriciuae foraial compacts as weii as casual > friendly 
telephone conversations. Essential to then are mutual understanding of various 
libraries' goals and priorities. The exchange of irifbmatidn and material is 
probably the most visible, most customary result of linkages, hnt communications 
through microcomputer "bulletin boards" and cooperative decisions tor some libra 
ries in networks or consortia to take special responsibility for some areas of 
collection development are becoming increasingly comndn. 

Cdnmuriications among library personnel should include discussions of Cdmmon con- 
cerns or prdblens, riot just accounts of solutions. Sharirig of persoririel is prob 
ably one of the under^represerited aspects of cooperative iir&age* but orie that 
needs to be explored and developed. As sdne age grdups within the learning socx 
ety decline in proportion to 5thers, it makes sense fdr library personnel who 
are age-leVel specialists to serve in more than one Ideation dr library so that 
access to their rpecial cdmpetencies is as available as possible to the public 
that needs them. 

in order to call to public attentidh the accomplishments as weii as the needs 
of libraries, linkages need to be maintained So that the library community can 
spea]: effectively for itself. There are Constant shifts df alliances in regard 
to public policy, including legislative development. Libraries may need td band 
together to assert the right of a public librarian -to .place on general shelves 
a title that is considered highly controversial by sdne people in the community, 
and they may also need to ccobine forces to spea!; td the heed fdr maintaining 
fiscal support fdr school libraries witliin a Community. Other issues, such as 
Response to monopolistic practices among library suppliers or questidriable pric- 
ing by library jobbers, also must from time to time be addressed by libraries. 
Library associations at any level can not carry these burdens alone. As the 
cbnunuriication systems among iib^aries become more sdphisticated, so may the 
abilities to represent library concerns effectively to the public at large. 
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I^aDERSHiP IN t IRARISNSHIP 
.iSra.ian.Hi. s.ron.l. ori.ntea .owar^ ^owar. pr.cUc.I solutions. 

..a to.a.. t.e present. Xts ^^.s^ nee^s to ^esf t^ese orientations 

- -- - ^^ses and by looking toward both past and future for better 

challenging soae emphases ana oy -i-"" -s 

. . . , I* intriouing to note, in a profession 

laodels arid new or rediscoverea ideoS. I. -S _nr , y 

£ t-w^yc 1-hat it is sometimes easier to 

aidicated to prooidiig resources for others, that 

r,pe« an e..*ri..„t and *o a„„ouh« the «Se„" finding than it is to pers„de 
UBrar, peisonn.1 to search lor s61uti0hs in the literature *ich i. . .art of. 
their stock in trade. 

^riucationa^^ ar^:--^ ^"^ T^itearianship 

library education program^- Most 

Thi major sour ces f oHibrary personnel are library 

Uhrarlans po...s. ^asiers de,r... ih iiSJarian.hip, ^t ifiere ar, variations 
i„ professional r.,uire.ents. Th.r. has neveJ dev.i*.d the career ladder that 
nan, P^oole ^S.,ht ..s pro„isi„, »her. an individual ni.ht „ove »P through vari- 
ous tec^.i.al levels to .chiev. education a librarian, .hi. is pri-ril. 
hecause ther, is widespread «li.f that the h..t educational ..C.round for Uh- 
rarians includ.. the hroaSest .ind of undeSoradu^t. .ducation capped by a ^s- 
ters degree in librarianship. 

one .f i.ct Of this is th.t »ost H.rar. education pro,r^. are free-st.ndin, 
„asters d.,ree pro,ta»s in colleges ... »ori .ften, universities.^^^.s^.su_ch_.. 

Clearer a„a their ..istence nore ..cure. Kavin, d.cid.d that undergraduate edu- 
cation in liS^ari.n.hip „as. fot th. ...t part, inappropriate fo^ th. profession, 
education pro,ra.s and th. »erican U.r.rv ...oc^tion. th. .ccreaitin, ...nc, 
.or all prcra^s in the ..S. .nd .anaM. .ent rather s,ste.ati..ll, ai»ut the 

^•lo masters regree programs. Budget crunches of 
task of creating these fragile masters cegree i> ^ 

. called attention to their vulnerability., some have already 
recent years have called azz.en^±^ii 

been wifiW o«; and mots are ilKily to follov,. 

«... ha. ai^yi Been ^ «hcerS abo.t .h.ther iaK.ol librarians are part of 
this sa.. «Ucationai pro.r^ for UKarian.hip are not. and th. debate ra,es 
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anew as the library profession pores over fi- Nation si Risk i Historically » 
many school librariani ihieied that field of librarianship after s6me. ye-his bf 
teaching, and their allegiancei and inany of their strengths lay in teachingi 
fts school librarianship needed more people^ many came to it from library educa- 
tiSn prograns* having achieved the necessary state Certification as teachers, 
usually by combining education courseE and library science courses. Often, 
library education pro^^ais have tracks for students wishing to earn sch55l lib- 
rary certification , but it w^ald seem to be inappropriate to return to 
school library education programs housed exclusively in schools of education. 
It is bad enough that school librarians are often excluded from other mainstream 
library concerns such as networking. To exclude them from the outset of their 
professional education would be a mistaken 

In what now seems to have been the high tide of library education programs in 
the late 1960's when they were more numerous and stronger, the promise of hav- 
ing library education at the masters level within easy geographic reach of all 
comers seemed to be on the vergei of achievement. There has always been a con- 
flict between having library schools become special in their directions and hav- 
ing them provide appropriate general library education prograir,s for a geographic 
area. They are by no means evenly distributed across the country, and some have 
created pockets 5f under-employed librarians because place-bound graduates have . 
clustered near their alma maters. There is limited evidence to suppbrt the idea 
that people Will decide , in any iignificant numbers, to relocate at consider- 
able distances to attend the library education programs of their choice, 
on the other hafid, too few library schools are willing to admit that there really 
are career plans they do not serve well. Although ALft accreditation requires 
special or single-track programs to designate themselves, it does not require 
programs of limited offerings to state they are not appropriate for all fields 
of librarianship. Fortunately, many students entering library education pro- 
grams are embarking on second careers or additional degrees, and they usually 
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have the ability and experience t5 determine for theinselves how to design pro- 
grams ir^d select courses that suit thei^ pu^pbses. Vmat they mere often do not 
know for sure is the wide variety of opportunity iibf arianship offers, so they 
may prepare with too narrow a view of the field; 

There is another problem related to the fact that many librarians come from other 
careers. Often, those careers are in teaching, and in some instances , especially 
±n recent years, doctorally-prepared potential faculty members have found iibra- 
rianship a refuge from their own crowded fields. In their earnestness to iden- 
tify themselves as librarians and perhaps in relief in having left teaching, 
many librarians eschew any activity that smacks of teaching. They have been 
encouraged to become tutors in libraries, to offer literacy programs to adults, 
to serve as teachers in various ways. And, usually overwhelmingly, they have 
responded in the negative o 

school librarians have been the notable exception. They are in many instances 
directly involved in the teaching process, meeting classes on a regular basis, 
supplementing classroom study with appropriate presentations on research, giv- 
ing book talks as classes begin wide reading, presenting media related to the 
instructional program. And, in a more recent enthusiastic move, acaderiic lib- 
rarians have become more active as teachers of library skills and research. . 
Notably missing are library educators, who might serve several purposes by tak- 
ing more responsibility for introduction to research in undergraduate programs, 
and who could thus build a strong base for the masters degree programs with 
which they are associated. 
Research 

A characteristic of American professional development has been the constant test 
ing of its research and innovations against the practice of the field. Actu- 
ally, this has often meant that research has justified or codified innovation 
rather than stimulating it. Thus, ideas about better outreach programs in pub- 
lic libraries or how to Conduct Reference interviews have usually been based on 
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Observation of practice, the gathering of miny cromments and recomenaationi, ind 
reporting them to a Wider audience, rather than 8n the development of ideas in 
the abstract and dissemination of them as responses to a commonly recognized prob- 

some 6f the best research about lib^^i^ship has been conducted in other fields, 
such as education, history, or human behavior. Within librarianship, researchers 
who are recognized as leaders in the profession are more likely to be recognized 
because of their activity in professional organizations or their more popular 
writings directed to practicing librarians, than for what they consider their . 
biest research. 

combined ^ith these as problems is a mistrust on the part of librarians for re- 
search in their fields. They look askance at library history and thus doom them- 
selves to repeat some of its wackier mistakes. They question studies that can 
not be replicated and are reluctant to replicate ones that are meant to be tried 
in other settings. By and large, they do not engage in, read, nor benefit from 
research in their own field* 

It may be a forlorn hope, but it does seem that the way to improve this situ- 
ation is to stiinulate better coSnunication and sense of purpose among library 
educators and their colleagues in the field. While awards and seminars devoted 
to research have increased in recent years, they have not yet had significant 
positive impact in increasing either the quality or quantity of research, ftnd 
the spurt of numbers of librarians with doctoral degrees that came in the past ^^^^ 
fifteen years appi^rs to have subsided Without dramatically increasing the^ 
or the quality of library researchers. Too many of these people have been caught 
up. in: administrative posts, where the doctorate is highly desirable in some 
areas, and they have not been able to follow their ovm inclinations or to build 
on ideas they developed in doctoral research. 
Comgumtcation anong Librarj.afl& 

ispecially when networking and other c55pc^ative effort, are the topic, the 
communication channels used by librarians warrant some emphasis, najor chan=^ 
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ixi. Often dii^igarded; is their participation in drganizationi. Theie are 
library organizations at many geographic leviis and ones ^h.r. people gather 
according to the type or size of library they represent as well as ones where 
^eniers are from the sa«.e areas of specialization within librarianship. ^hese 
orcianizations provide channels for comunication and «ays to deal with mutual 
prbl^lems; they offer a path to leadership for librarians v.ho ffiay feel frustrated 

in their lobs, especially as job mobility is more limited; they provide a Way 

t8 ixpress to a larger public the common concerns of librarianship in area.. 

such as intellectual freedom, legislative needs, general public support, to 

haitle a few. 

Library organizations appear to be the likeliest ways to make different kinds 
of librarians aware of othe^kinds of libraries. Ideally, librari.xns .hould 
belong to a nix of the organizations: on. or two toward which th.y have nore to 
contribute than to gain, and one 'or two from which they stand to benefit rather 
that to give. Also, some should provide them reassurance by giving a sense of 
unity of purpose with others like themselves, while other groups introduce them 
to colleague, whose goals and jobs may be vastly different. Vlhat better agen- 
cies could there b. to sponsor iibrarian-f or-a-day exchange's or discussions o£ 
different career paths Or different ways of dealing with problems? 

These references to library organizations are to local, prir^arily social gather- 
ings as well as to national or state associations, which may be highly struc- 
tured. Library school alumni organizations may be among them, and so may users 
groups as those using a biblic^raphic utility or other cooperative servic. gather 
to set policies or to be instructed on what they are sharing. 

Library periodicals do a good job of Unking the field, Although they, too, are 
sometx.es divisiV., .ith some groups of librarians avidly reading journals that 
..e scarcely recognized by title by other groups. Theme-oriented i..ues appe« 
to be becoming iore popular, and these may further divide the_ read.r.hip. with 
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hospital librarians i for example, reading only the issue of a jburhal that is 
devoted to their special cdncierns. The economics of journal publication seen 
to be melding the characteristics of mbhbgraphs, aild journals in professional 
areas, and the impact this may have on cbmrhuhicatibh aribhg librarians promises 
to be interesting to watch i 

ISSUES 

Many challenges have been bffered tb librarianship, and nearly ail of them re- 
late to the needs of the learning society. The nature bf librarianship and those 
engaged in it maJces it more inclined to find connon causes than tb identify and 
tb deal with issues. As a profession of generaiists, librarianship bffers scbpe 
and space enbugh that one may spend a lifetime in it without dealing with some 
of its major issiies. This is not tb say that one may not have been affected by 
themr but often it is the symptoms of the issue, rather than the issue itself, 
that most affects the individual. For example^ as has been noted, "safe" mate- 
rials are regularly purchased and those that might be questioned (nbtt'-tTfe" 
"might be") are nbt purchased. VJhile the issue is censorship, it is the pro- 
spect or possibility of censorship, rather than the actuality, thai drives the 
softer decision. Nonetheless^ there are issues that heed to be noted so that 
they are parts of the discussibh of libraries and the 
learning sbciety, 

Libraries Are Reactive Rather Tharv Pf b-Active ^ 

To some extent, this characteristic is appropriated Libraries can probably best 
shape and serve the societies where they are located by responding to them. 
To be reactive does not mean the same thing as being passive, but it dbes sug- 
gest the need tb acquire information before mounting campaigns or initiating 
iervices. VThen libraries are afc their best, they are doing that, perhaps more 
important, they should be setting their goals arid determining their programs in 
accord with the distincti^7e needs of their communities rather than in imitation 
bf successftal libraries elsewhere i 
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eommuhity ^oetts-vs; (Seheral Sbope- 

^- ,^ fssiish f.o believe that libraries tttust be distinctive in 

their selection of what will best serVe their coSnunities Wheh they are,- after 
,11. drawing on the .a«ie generally available materials for th.ir collections. 
What is important is- for libraries to recogniz. th.ir obligations to th.:con^- 
nities they .erve as well as thiit relationship to a broader society. In pro- 
viding service t. a learning society, for example, libr^ies can not wait for 

- . f™nate its needs or to outline its plans. The offering of 

the coimnunxty to formulate its neeas 

^ services should lead t6 the deSiid for otKer.. SoietMes, tKis «ay be 
,.irly aire=t. as when adult, i^r.ln, to achieve Ki,h .chool equivalency co.e 
across oediS th.t helS then, with .„e part of the curricula and find in the« 
reierenies to other «edia in other .u,=3ect.. and the library s.sist. by locate 
ing and providing that mater iai* 

./.rvina^mtteins f-.„„„ni ratinn a^d o rgan ization .nr.n- Ubrarians 
The different =ettin,. and .i.i. o£ libJaSie^ in .hich libraSian^ .r* e«ployed 
„ean that their «ea„s of SoSunication and obieivation of each other are con- 
siderably varied. «.ny i.presii5ns of the quality 5f coll..9«..' >"aershiP 
.r. «re lively ti be b.ied on ob.eivation .t professional „..tin,s or classes 
th.n on i.Si« What the person is li.e at worK. Oh the othii hand, in libra- 
ries where a hu^r of libiarian. .or. togetheJ. especially in public iirvice. 
they are lite'ly to be a close-knit (if nbt alwayi Sutu.Uy respectful or con- 
,*„ial, ,rou^ with strbn, senses of one inbthefs strefi,ths .nd weaknesses. 
Their ihterist in 5raanizStiOh extends to or^.hizin, theiielves. but there are 



issues here, too 



„o„ effectively have libraJians. with all their organizations, presented the 
ca« for i^ropri.te salaries and pr..ti,e. They heve b..n far »ore occupied^ 
with deal^in. With the need for .ore .oney fbr resources or c^p.i^ns to keep 
costs bf' materials low. their orcanlzations nS.d either to beco.i somewhat 
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ihbre militant and infoin^ed cbricerhirig needs for salary ind itatai imprbvemehts? 
or to yield to organizations sach as unions that raay adaress those needs more 
successfully.' The apparent failure of the continuing effort to have librarians 
in the federal governroerit continue to be ■classed in appropriate professional 
levels occurred in spite of hasty alliances among lihiaiy groups and consistent 
effort on the part of some librarians and library leaders. 

The formal literature of iibrarianship^ as has been noted, has changed, for the 
ao^t part for the better, in recent years. One of the kinds of material no l6hger 
so easily accessible is the "hbw-we-do-it-good-in-our-iibrary" report. . However, 
some reports of this kind are needed to address current concerns of the learn- 
ing society. It is not always hew information or hypotheses that are needed; 
.how ideas are implemented, evaluated, and Maintained in practice also needs 
to be documented. It may be that in this regard, librarianship has thrown out 
the baby with the bath water, and needs to encourage such documentation. 
Another result of more emphasis on librarians as published writers (partly caused 
by the maturation of the profession, partly by tenure and promotion and other 
status requirements in libraries) is that it is not a s easy to obtain by purchase 
or loan such materials as libraries' reports, policy statements, manuals, etc. 
one reason suggested for this curtailment is that the people who produce the 
materials are retaining them as evidence of their scholarship or service, rather , 
than sharing with others i 
Social Ehvironmeht Fact ors and Libr aries 

Libraries are social as well as educational institutions that must respond to m 
factors that affect the social environment. The composition of the population, 
for example, with increasing portions of it among the aging, affects librarian- 
ship not only in changing the composition of its user groups, but also in reflect- 
ing that changed composition among those who work in libraries. Patterns of 
advancement can hot be determined frOm observation of people who have preceded 
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yoiihger colleagues entire clieeis} s5ie of the most promising re(=ruits 

ever attfadted to librariariship wiirbe VfnjggiiHg within the bverpbpuiated . 
"baby boom" group, and their opportunities for leadership will never be what 
they deserve. Ironicaaiy, the thinner ranks of their seniors include many 
people who have been thrust into leadership roles for which they are poorly 
equipped, but; who are unlikely to yield them to junior colleagues. 
Strategies that have worked well with some age groups in libraries need to be 
evaluated for iheii extension to others. Facile judgments about adapting tech- 
niques that worked well with groups at one age level to working with groups — 
e.g., providing prbgrams for senior citizens based on techniques use with child- 
ren — a^e usually wrong. Demands for group activities in libraries heed to 
be weighed against the needs to provide space and time for individuals on some 
equitable basis. The learning society needs individual attention as much or 
more than it needs group programming, but it is easy for the individual to get 
overlooked in planning. 

Library ^^rvice t o minorities has tended to be ^ong _the_jiewe^jnpha^^^^ 
raries, often supported with "soft money," and most endangered when budgets are 
cut. There is probably no strategy of service to minor i ties that is good that 
is not based on generally sound liSrary theory and practice. Recognition of 
minorities as major potential users of libraries is fairly .general . Orienta- 
tion of services to attradt them both as library users and library. siippbrters 
requires some reallocation of resources, but the emp!sasis should be on integrat- 
ing services to minorities rather than leaving them as vul^^erable, hlgh-unit- 
cost parts of library service. 
Service ±o Specific Groups vs. Gener^ 

If the enthusiasm^ to serve the learning society in libraries results in many tar- 
geted programs providing for students (or, worse yet, some ciassis of students, 
such as full-tL4e or college-bound or gifted), thr results may be disappointing 
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if .hot disastrous. Arbitrary detertninatibris of who is entitled to what services 
work against effective library service to the learning society. While it is 

difficult to identify what needs are to improve library service on ah over- 
aii basis, and rttore difficult to evaluate such impi^ovements, it is broad-based 

A 

imprbvemeht that will, in the long furi, be rndst effective in making libraries 
significant in the learning society. 
Relationships to Instruction 

Library programs need to be based on information about what instructional pro- 
grams are without being limited to providing only for narrowly defined instruc- 
tional requirements. Uhdergirdihg the curriculum is a long recognized func- 
tion of school libraries^ but it is not their only function. Cbllectibri devel- 
opment, services, and facilities will obviously be affected by what instruc- 
tional programs are, but they can not be limited to the stated needs of those 
programs-, 

The means of informing libraries* publics about hbw to use libraries to best 
effect must vary according to the publics', heeds and availabilities in terms 
of time, travel, etc. Unified programs of library briehtation with sbme bf 
the responsibility for their design and implementation lodged ih libraries make 
a lot bf sense, but clbse cbbrdinatibn with other academic units is needed to 
avoid costly overlap and confusion. The same kind bf coordination is needed 
so that libraries wiii provide what is needed in terms bf the curriculxjn with- 
out having to interpret needs through the sometimes faulty reporting or requests 
bf students. 

VJhenever there is renewed interest in the basics, under whatever rubric the bas- 
ics are described/ there is usually Ibss bf interest and support for libraries. 
At this time^ libraries need to make strong affiliations with the basic educa- 
tional programs that are being strengthened^ v/ithout Ibsihg their linkages with 
stich aspects of the educational program as those for the gifted^ the handicapped , 
the special learners, etc; 
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i.itorary Edacatioh 

Although library education is blamed for much ~o£ What is vnrbng with librarian- 
^ship,. especially its conservative characteristics, whenever Reform br improve- 
ment is attempted, library educators are usually first among those asked to 
assist, as well as amOrig those first to note the needs and directions for change. 
Better rapport and mutual respect between library educators and their colleagues 
in library service are Recognized needs, but in addition, there is need for lib- 
rary educators to gain increased respect from their academic colleagues. Pro- 
fessional education is often seen as some kind of technical-school program even 
by fairiy open-minded academics. Library educators need to work to destroy such 
attitudes. Resulting improvements in status and recognition for themselves would 
have similar efficacy for practicing librarians. 

If , as a result of recent critiques of education, the teaching profession polices 
itself by requiring competency tests for pre-service students and more strin- 
gent certification requirements as well as standards for continuing education, 
librarianship would do well. to incorporate to the extent practical as many of 
those more stringent requirements as possible. Especially when the masters 
degree in librarianship is being challenged as the standard for entry-level pro- 
fessional positions, the possibility of nationally coordinated examinations 
deserves more careful exploration than it has Received in the past. 
Among the linkages that need to be strengthened in librarianship are those among 
library education programs. Exchange of information is probably more limited than 
in recent decades when plans for institutes and fellowship programs .and more fre- 
quent seminars for library educators brought library educators together. It 
also seems that nationwide (not federally sponsored) effort might well be focused 
on the continuing areas of shortages Of library educators, notably teachers of 
cataloging and organizatiSn. Similarly, better deployment of those educators 
whose specializations are in declining demand might be achieved if it Were recog- 
nized and addre-ssed as a nationwide pf5blem, rather than an isolated instance. 



